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disease has entirely disappeared from herds following its use in quite a
number of cases, sometimes indeed with comparatively small expense.
Apart from the question of individual expense, the logical result of this
method would be the slaughter of almost a third of the dairy animals in this
country, if the estimated percentage of affected animals is correct, and
investigations made by various reliable authorities have proved that this is
probably the case. This would cause a very serious decrease in the quantity
of milk available for public use, which is already in short supply, and this
in turn might cause a dangerous rise in prices. To envisage such a method
in practice is extremely difficult, although it would probably be ultimately
successful for the following reasons :
(1)  It has proved highly efficient and successful in application, particularly in
America, although there is not nearly so high a percentage of affected animals
there.
(2)  It is a straightforward system, and simple to control.
(3)  Tuberculin testing discovers animals in the early stages of the disease, in
addition to the more advanced cases.    Reactors in the early stages are worth
more when slaughtered as salvage, and this method would prevent the serious
wastage which takes place with the slaughtering of advanced cases.
(4)  The early removal of infected animals prevents the disease spreading to
other members of the herd.
(b) Bang's Method. This method is one which might well be adopted for
use in this country, should complete eradication of the disease ever be
attempted. The process is briefly as follows : All the animals in the herd
are clinically examined, and any showing evidence of disease are removed
and slaughtered. The remainder of the herd is tuberculin tested, and the
reactors are segregated from the healthy animals. It is essential that the
reactors should be completely isolated, and for this reason a separate cowshed
should be provided, although, if this is not economically possible, the existing
cowshed can be divided into portions by the erection of a brick partition.
Care must be taken, in housing the two portions of the herd in one building,
that the drainage of the non-reacting portion always flows towards the
reacting portion in order to prevent the risk of the disease being carried to
the healthy animals by means of the urine and manure in the gutter.
Separate attendants, grazing ground, and water supply should also be pro-
vided for the two portions of the herd. Clinical evidence of the disease in
any of the reactors renders it necessary for the affected animal to be imme-
diately slaughtered. The calves of the reactors are tuberculin tested and
any reactors removed and slaughtered. This is a very rare occurrence, as
practically no calves are born with tuberculosis, the disease being generally
acquired at a later date. Calves of the reactors are weaned after twenty-
four hours with the cow, and are fed on milk from healthy cows. They
eventually live in the open until required for breeding purposes and are
likely to remain free from the disease.
The free herd is re-tested with tuberculin every twelve months, and no
newly bought animals are admitted until clinically examined, tuberculin
tested, and proved to be non-reactors. The entire procedure is designed to
replace reactors with healthy incoming stock, the result being that in time a
herd is built up which is free from the disease. The advantages of such a
method are :
(i) The tuberculin test, which is at present the only satisfactory method for
discovering reactors, is the basis of the scheme.